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CARPENTER STREET, FOUR VOORS BELOW seveNTH, | Arrived at Diu, he joined an expedition about 


PHILADELPHIA. 





FERDINAYD MEND 


SZ PINTO, 


le . . . . 
in great men’s houses insufhcient for his sup-| bouring chieftains, soliciting bis favour and 


'port, he left his master, for the purpose of protection. Among these was the ambassador 
making a voyage to the Indies, which he be-! from the king of the Battas, a warlike nation 
lieved to be the best way to rid himself of his| of Sumatra, bearing gifts of precious wooks, 
| poverty. ind a letter written on the bark of the palm- 


{ In March, 1537, he commenced his voyage. | tree, and at the same time praying for the as- 
sistance of the 
of Achem. Faria granted bis request, and dis- 


missed 


Portuguese against the people 
jto sail to the Red Sea. The mission was well 
ireceived at the Abyssinian court, where our 


| author visited the mother of Prester John, and 


the ambassador with presents of * fire- 


pots, darts, and murdering pieces, wherewnh 


| gratified her curiosity by telling her the name 
and, also how 
longer| many kings there were in Christendom.’ The 
\object of this mission was, to form some alli- 
ances that might countervatl the 
power of the Turks the Red 


When the Portuguese had once established | of the “ holy f 


father the pope, 
their dominion in the east, they no 
spread themselves abroad to gratify curiosity, 
or for the liberal purpose of enlarging their 
knowledve of the globe. The wealth of the| 
Indies and the weakness of the natives called | 


Sea. The 


formidable | 


he departed from the fortress so contented that 
ie shed tears of joy.” 


When the ambassador of the Battas was 
about to return to Sumatra, it was thought ad- 
visable to send a Portuguese agent with him, 


and Mendez Pinto was the person selected for 


forth their worst passions. 


by religious bigotry, became their chief spring | 
of action, and they are thenceforward to be} 


received not so much in the light of skilful 
and intrepid navigators, as in that of rapacious 
adventurers, military merchants, pirates, and 
missionaries. The personal narrative of one 
of the most extraordinary adventurers of that 
remarkable age remains to us, and in it we 
find marked out, not only the farthest extent 
of the geographical knowledge of the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century, but also an ex- 
act and vivid picture of thetr manners. 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the author and 
hero of the narrative, was one of the first 
Europeans who visited Japan ; and if the geo- 


aaa 
graphical notices which occur in his volume, 


are too often obscure and unintelligible, he 
contributes, on the other hand, to throw a 
li¢ht on the history of geography, by revealing 
to us the habits and character of those 
countrymen who first reached the 
countries of the east. 

Mendez Pinto was born of humble parents, 
int he town of Monte mor Ovelho, in Portugal. 


remotest 


When about eleven or twelve years of age, his| 


uncle, desirous to advance him in life, brought 
him to Lisbon, where he placed him in the 
of a lady of high rank. But in this 
situation he was guilty of some crime, or, as 
he expresses it, “an accident befel him, that 
cast him into manifest peril of his life.” Be- 
ing constrained to fly, he embarked at Pedra in 
a small bark 
sut the vessel was hardly out of 
of land, when she was captured bya French 
pirate, which, abandoning this prize shortly 
after for one of greater value, landed the 
wretched captives, and Mendez Pinto among 
the rest, ** covered with nothing but the stripes 
they had received the day before.” After this 
he entered into the service of Franciscode Fa- 


service 


sea. sight 


ria, who recommended him to the commander | 


of St. Jago. But finding the pittance allowed 


Avarice, inflamed | 


of his; 


which he found ready to go to! 


Portuguese, on their return, espied three Turk-| the purpose. He was instructed to observe 
lish vessels, to which “p y iunmediately gave! carefully the condition of the natives, and es- 
chase. But when they came up with them, pecially to learn whatever was to be known 


the Turks proved strongest, and only eleven W hile ascending 


respecting the Isle of Gold. 


| out of fifty-four Portuguese survived the battle. |the river in Sumatra, Pinto saw a number of 
|The captives were carried to Mocha, and/strange animals, which, from the delicate re- 
|paraded through the town chained all toge-| gard that he had to his reputation for veracity, 

ither. The people, incited by their priests, | he is fearful to describe. The strange creature, 


vied with each other in insulting the Christi- 
ans. ‘They were then cast into a dungeon,}cassowary, which he fantastically describes as 
where they remained seventeen days without|hopping and flying together like the 
any food but a little oatmeal or peas soaked|hopper. He saw serpents with heads as large 
in water. jas calves; and was we that they hunted their 

The captives were conducted several times) prey in thistmmanner: *’They get up into a tree, 
to the market place, and exposed to sale, but) a: id winding their tail round some branch of 
‘owing to the civil commotions which raged in| it, let their bodies hang down to the root, and 
the town no purchaser came forward, and they |then laying of their ears close to the 
were glad to fly back for shelter to their dun- |ground, they hearken whether they can per- 
geon. At last, when the disturbance was over, | ceive ar ry thing stir during the stillness of the 
the seven Portuguese who still remained alive| night; so that if an ox, a bear, or any other 
were sold into slavery, and as for Mendez Pin-| beast doth chance to pass by, they presently 
to, fortune, his sworn enemy, as he tells us,|seize on it, and so carry it up into the tree, 
made him fall into the hands of a Greek rene-| where they devour it.’ In this story it is easy 
\gado, who used him so cruelly that he was|to recognize an embellished description of the 
several times upon the point of poisoning him-|boa constrictor. The great baboons, which 
self. But this tyrant, afraid of his | our author informs us frequently attack and de- 
slave, disposed of him to a Jew, who carried | feat the ne; the 
him to Ormuz, where be was ransomed by the | the formidable pongos. 
Portuguese governor. When Pinto arrived at the court of the 

He now embarked in the armament of Pe-! king of the Battas, he was received with every 
dro Vaz Continbo, to return to India. Being! manifestation of welcome. ** Man of Malacca,” 
defeated in an attack on a Turkish galley, they | said the old woman who conducted him to the 
seemed disposed to avenge their ill success on arrival in the king my 
their ally the queen of Onore ; but she assured agreeable unto him 

** that she snower of rain is to a crop of rice in dry and 

mach afflicted at the notice of their disaster,| hot weather ; wherefore 
as she ce ould have been if she hed been made/afraid of nothing.”’ Pinto made 
to eat cow’s flesh at the ee ipal gi ate of the! mises to the king of Portuguese assistance, and 
temple where her father lay interred.” ‘T he | vowed not to leave him till such time as he re- 
Portuguese squadron haste ned after its defeat| turned the conqueror ofall his enemies. The 
to Goa, where Mendez Pinto engaged in the | sincerity of his professions may be estimated 
service of Pedro de Faria, who was proceed- | from his remarking: “This poor king presently 
ing as governor to Malacea. As soon as Fa-| believed all that | said to be true, 
ria arrived at the seat of his government, he|cause it was conformable to 
| Was surrounded by the envoys of the neigh | that, rising out of the throne whereon he sat. 


which he ealls caquesseitan, Is uals the 


oTass- 


one 


losing 


groes of country, are obviously 


royal presence, “ thy 
master’s land, 1 


as 


asa 
was 


as 


them by hér ambassador, 
and be 


liberal 


enter boldly, 


pro- 


chiefly be- 
his desire : 
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I saw him go and fall on his knees before the | 
skeleton of a cow’s head set up against the 
wall, whose horns were gilt, and crowned with | 
flowers.’ Notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment derived from the proffered aid of the 
Portuguese, the king of the Battas was unable 
to make head against his enemies, the people 
of Achem, who exultingly styled themselves 
“ drinkers of the troubled blood miserable 
Caflers, who are tyrannical men, and usurpers, 
in a supreme degree, of other men’s kingdoms 
in the Indies and the islands of the sea.’’ Such 
were the strong terms in which they expressed 
their well founded detestation of the 
gucse. 


Portu- 

Pinto, escaping from this troubled 
proceeded on an embassy to the king of 
Aaru. But before he left the king of the Bat- 
tas, he learned from him that the"Isle of Gold 
is situated beyond the river of Callendor, 160 
Jeagues from Sumatra, in south, 
by many shelves of sand and dangerous cur- 
rents. | 


On his return from the king of Aaru, Pinto |! 
suffered shipwreck, and was obliged to crawl 
with his companions through the deep mud|- 
that lined the shore, tormented by myriads of |‘ 
insects, and in constant fear of being attacked 
by the serpents and wild beasts that haunted | 
the neighbouring woods. 
niens died in his arms. 
three he reached a 
necessary to 


scene, 


5 environed | 


One of his compa- | 
With the remaining | 
small river, which it Was | | 
but the foremost of the | 
party had scarcely reached the middle of the 
stream, when they by lesa 
and dragged to the Pinto and his} 
surviving comrade continued standing in the | 
sea, as the safest place they could choose. 
small vessel at length approached the shore, 
in which they embarked to return to Malacca. 
The boat’s crew. however, soon commenced |: 
beating the two Portuguese, to force them to} 
confess where their treasures lay concealed. 
Seeing that the flogging proved ineffectual, they 
supposed that their captives had swallowed | 
their gold, and in consequence administered 
to the companion of Mendez Pinto so violent | 
an emetic, that he died soon after ; and Pinto} 
himself escaped similar treatment only upon the 
ill success of this experiment. He was drag- | 
ged ashore nearly dead from famine and ill 

usage ; but as his weakness made him an un- | 
profitable slave, no food was given to him, and 

“he was turned,’’ he said, “ like a 

horse.” A Mahometan merchant, hearing 

that he had friends at Malacea, at length put! 
an end to his sufferings, and redeemed him for 

a sum equivalent to about seventeen shillings 
and sixpence of our money. 
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were seized 
bottom. 
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\to work with flails and hoes, &c. instead of his | the 


ifor seed time.”’ 


|hedging, or ditching, 
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|and although some receive higher wages, in 
the common sense of the word, than the y ‘did 
before they broke the machines, they are in- 
We have finitely worse off; for the rate of wages is 
in the production of two of the necessaries really lower, because a less crop is being pro- 
of life, is essential to their cheap and abun-/ duced at a greater cost, and the market price 
dant supply, snd of course to their uni-|is influenced accordingly.” But the destrue- 
versal diffu he population of Eng-|tion of the more complex machines having 
land, and that at the same time the number! thus failed of its object, the demand for manual 
of labourers, so far from being diminished, is|labour must be increased ; and we will sup- 
abundantly increased by the employment of pose the machine breakers to persevere in re- 
machines—it now Our purpose to demon-|moving out of their way the less complicated 
strate, that the same prieciples are applicable | machines. 

to species of human industry.) ‘They will soon find, that on their theory 
By no class of the English operatives inthis horse is as great a foe as the plough; fora 


hostility been manifested to machines | horse will do the field work of six men, and 
than by the agriculturists ; for in that country 


has assumed the 
machinery 


LABOUR SAVING 


Continued fr 


shown that 


m page 


the use of machinery 


sion among t 


Is 


every other 


therefore, according to their doctrine, 
rank of a science,| ployment of one horse 
inuch of the drudgery |tor the labour of six men. 


the em- 
destroys the demand 


dues If the farmer went 


which used to be performed by human hands. |on and employed men in place of horses, he 
| Improved 


ploughs, mowing and thrashing ma-}|could not afford to employ any more than a 
chines, drills, and a variety of other devices|number whose wages would amount to the 
for promoting cheap production, are in con- | price of kee ping the one horse, which being a 

tant use; and British agriculture is thereby ‘shilling a day would afford that sum to di- 
rendered the most perfect in the world. The | vide between the six labourers. In the midst 
author of the work under review supposes |of all this confusion and dear mode of culti- 
free license to be given to the labourers to de- | vating the soil, it is evident that a great deal of 
stroy this machinery as they pleased, and then |land would lie idle, the stock of corn in the 
jtraces the effects such u course of conduct |country decreasing in quantity and rising high- 
would produce. He supposes the thrashing, jer and higher in price. 
winhowing, chaff-cutting, and other machines | the 
o he destroyed, and the farmer 
manual labour instead of 
| te O Say, 


It is computed that 
saving effected by the perfect manner in 
which the grain is sown and thrashed, in Eng- 
machine ry—that is land amounts to a filtieth part of the whole crop; 
to attempt to lay aside tie c he ap, and;so that an abandonment of the drills and 
betake himself to the dear mode of produc lion. thrashing machines alone would create a loss 

The machinery we have just spoken of be- | of enough of grain to feed the whole population 
ing destroyed, the farmer must set labourers|of Great Britain for a week. 


breakers. 


to employ 


But to return to 
As the year ad- 
vanced, and the harvest approached, it would 
| just as many people as are absolutely necessary,|be discovered that not one tenth of the land 
land no more, for getting his corn re ady for; was sown, for although the ploughs were gone, 
imarket, and for preparing in a slovenly way | because the horses were turned out to starve, 
Ina month or two it would|and there was — of labour for those who 


\be found that no more labourers are employed chose to labour for 
ithan were before 


machine 


imore perfect machines ; “ but he employs|y 


8 sake, 


is own or at the 


the destruction of the ma-|price ofa horse, this aaa employment for 


ichines; because, there 


are no draizings nor/human hands, somehow or would not 
lime-burning going | quite answer the purpose. It bas been calcu- 
The farmer has no funds to employ |lated that the power of horses, oxen, &c. 
in such labours; he paying a great deal,employed in husbandry in Great Britain is ten 
more money to produce the same given result,| times the amount of human power. If the 
because his labourers choose to do his work; human power insisted upon doing all the 
with imperfect instead of perfect tools ; they | work with the worst tools, the certainty is, that 
choose to produce less than they did before, | not even one tenth of the land could be culti- 
in the same time and with labour,| vated. Where then would all this madness 
by depriving themselves of the use of labour-|end? In the starvation of the labourers them- 
saving tools. Ifthis state of things should con-;selves. The people in the towns would pro- 
tinue till the next spring, the price of grain|bably use their machines, which ere ships, 
would rise, and many of the farmers would waggons, &c. to bring them as much of the 
cease to employ their capital upon the land,| produce of foreign countries in exchange for 
the inventions being destroyed, by the means their manufactures as they could get, 


other, 
or 


forward. 


the same 


and the 


jof which they had been enabled to make a) agricultural labourers, who had put themselves 


Young people are apt to be conceited, and to think 
they know h; which is a t misfortune, 
because it renders them pos itive, tenacious, 
advisable. A diffident, advisable temper, on the con- 
trary, is the true foundation of every w orthy accom- 
plishment, as it disposes one 
and good counsel, and to act accordingly. Be al- 
ways ready up your opinion to those of 
greater knowledge and experience than yourself, | 
even when you may think you are in the right : 
will daily grow wiser by so doing. 


Lette r from a Father 


enoug prea 


and un- 


to he arken to reason 


to give 


tohis Daughter. 


you |the -y did before, 


out of 
vielded to the 


living soll. 


the * Others 
uproar gO on 


who have! out of the sympathy and protection of society, 
as well as they|if they were allowed to eat up all they had 
can, neglecting a great many labours that unite| | produced by such imperfect means, would be 
to make a good crop, although they are more|in an infinitely more wretched state than they 
and more pressed upon by the d ‘mand for la-| could possibly be, if the demand for labour 
bour, in consequence of a deal of land going| was many times less than it now They 
out of cultivation. ‘They pay as long as they| would be just in the condition of any other 
can; they pay much more for labour than| barbarous people that were ignorant of the 
but the prices are steadily) inventions that constitute the power r of eivili- 
and therefore, though there is more} zation. They would eat up the little corn 
money paid to a greater number of labourers | which they raised themselves; and have no- 


is. 


i rising, 
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thing to give in exchange for clothes, and 
coals, and candles, and soap, and tea, and su- 
gar, and all the many comforts which those 
who are even the worst off are not wholly de- 
prived of.” 


The American farmer will perceive that 


the same reasoning will apply to the use of 


labour saving imple ments in our own country. 
The extreme fertility of most of 


our new 
lands, and the great quantity in cultivation, 
together with the thinness of the population 


in many places, have not been favourable to the 
most perfect system of agriculture, or indeed 
rendered the more complicated machinery 
necessary: but yet even here, horses, ploughs, 
harrows, waggons, and many other 
abridging human toil, are considered indispen- 
sable, and the experience of the older portions 
of our country is constantly showing, that the 
rude implements of our forefathers, must be 
superseded by those which render labour more 
productive, in order to feed a population daily 
becoming more numerous and dense. Who 
would think of abandoning improved 
ploughs, harrows, fans, our good roads, ca- 
nals, &c. in order to increase the amount of hu- 
man labour? It would strike the mind of every 
farmer instantly, that with a dearer mode of 
production, the employment of more hands, 
and with greater cost and difficulty in getting 
his produce to market, his business would 
not yield him a living—that he would produce 
get his farm into a worse state every 
year, have less to sell or exchange for the 
conveniences of life, live in a more uncomfort- 

able manner, and finally be enabled to employ 
and pay fewer labourers, than he did before the 
abandonment of labour s iving implements. 

In preparing grain for use we are largely 
indebted to machinery. The hand mills em- 
ployed among the ancients required extreme 
drudgery to procure a very limited amount of 
flour at a dear rate. The use of water power 
and more complicated machines has rele: 
women and slaves from this toil, increased the 
quantity, improved the quality, and diminished 


our 


less, 


ised 


the cost of the first necessary of life. Who 
would think of abolishing mills and water 
wheels, in order to employ more people in 


grinding our flour by hand-mills ? 

The people in small villages, and in scatter- 
ed habitations in the country, do not 
so directly and visibly many of the 
machinery as the inhabitants of the towns. 
They receive their clothing and other articles 
which the machines produce at a cheap rate, 
but the machines are 
fore their eyes as if 
neither 
vices 


perceive 


not so immediately be-| « 
they lived in the 
many labour saving de- 


towns: 
are there so 


employed in the country as in towns. 
Witness, for instance, the machinery put in op- 
eration to supply large cities with that indis- 
pensable article to human existence and com- 
fort—zood and wholesome water. 

“ Drawing water’ is alluded to in the holy 
Scriptures as a painfully | aborious occupation, 
and without the aid of machinery, the supply 
ofa large city, or even of a few families, would 
be a very toilsome business. ‘Take away the 
pump w hich is at the door of every decent farm- 
house, or even the common bucket and wind- 


lass, and cause the families to supply them- 


means of 


benefits of 


selves by drawing water from the well with- 
out any implements but their hands and a buc- 
ket, or in bringing it from a remote creek, « 

spring, the obvious consequence would be, that 


|either a very scanty supply must be obtained, 


and with greater labour than it could be pro- 
cured by the use of that labour saving machine, 
the pump, or that a large portion of the time 
of some individual must be taken from profita- 
ble oce upation whereby the of 
family would be increased, and applied to an 
unprofitable and laborious which 
would better achiev of a ver) 
common invention. In Jarge cities a plentiful 
supply of water is essential to the comfort, 
health, and safety of the If 

are built ata distance the poor 
sufler more from the deficiency of water than 
even the wantofbread, orclothes. Insomecities 
of Spain, for instance, at peculiar seasons of 


the year, the water is as de 


earnings the 
business, 


be ed by means 


inhabitants. 
from 


the \ 
a stream, 


ir as wine, little or 
no machinery being used to obtain a copious 
supply. In London, on the contrary, water Is 
so plentiful that 29 millions of gallons are daily 
distributed to the inhabitants, which, at the 
rate of 150,000 houses, gives each house about 
200 gallons per day. In Philadelphia, there 
is no limit to the supply and use of water but 


cheaper by the former than the latter pro 

cesses. 

In further illustration of the subject which 
have I will offer in a 

condensed form some of the reasonings of the 


reviewing. 


we been considering, 


author we are Before mach 
brought wat 
they must as 


springs in the 


inery 
‘to the houses of the Londoners, 
to the 

and 


had recourse river orto 
neizhbourhaod, 


water, 


when they 
must have been a 
vast amount of human labour performed by the 
water carriers ;—when the pipes laid 
and the engines set to work, and two hundred 
gallons a day furnished by 
cost of . 
have 


thus procured there 


were 
these at a 
ciuzens must 
or if from 
false they continued 
to emp rloy them, the y must have contented 
themselves with one gallon instead of two hun- 


means, 
two pence per day—the 


dismissed these water carriers, 


notions about ee 


dred per day ; or if they consumed a larger 
quantity, and continued to pay the price of 
bringing it to them by hand, they must have 


had the less to spe nd for food, clothing, fuel, and 
other comforts which they now obtain 
saving in the of water. To have 
for each house two hundred gallons of 


by th 


article 
water 
and in having this two hundred gallons to have 
had the health which result 


cleanliness and 


the wants and wishes of the*inhabitants. In| from its use, would have been utterly impos- 
both these towns this copious supply is the ef-| sible. At two pence per gallon, which woul 
fect of machinery. By its aid, water is car-/ not have been a large price, considering the 


ried not only into the kite ~ ms and, 
of houses 


cround-floors 

;, but even into the upper rooms, saving 
the labour of carrying it there by hand. All thisis 
donein London at the average cost toeach house 
ofabout three ce —- rd 1y—In Philade Iphia, ¢ ut 
about the cost of 14 Who can visit the 
simple, ingenious, ‘and powerful apparatus in 
use at Fair Mount, behold the force of 
ter-wheels, the immense power of the pumps 
carrying the water of the Schuylkill to the sum- 
mitoft the hill, from whenes a series of 60 
or 89 miles of large, small 


. diffusing health, 


5 cents. 


the wa- 


» by 
besides innumerable 
pipes, it enters every dwelling 


comfort, and security from fire, without the ap- 


plication of any human labour, from the time it 
leaves the river until it reaches its various desti- 
nations, and remain of the ineal- 


culable benefits that a kind Providenee has be- 


17 
msensipie 


stowed upon man by giving him the pow r to 
construct machinery ? W ho could possibly be- 
lieve that it would conduce to the ine ins of sub- 


sistence, or to the happine ss and pros sperity o! 
the poor “*s the rich, to lay aside this machine 


ry, 
and employ labourers 


the 


or to obtain a pre 


to bring water 
river in buc kets or barrels, 
‘arious supply 


fi ih 


y from hadi 4 

"The very suggestion is preposterous, and yet 

tbour saving 

inta 
? 

emp 


wherein does the employment of | 


machinery, in obtaining an abund nd cheap 


‘nt ol 
produc- 
I 


eap suppl vy oft fi 0d 


supply of water, differ (horn tlie oyvm 


other labour saving machinery, in the 


tion of an abundant and 


and clothing? We prefer using our w iter-works 
at Fair Mount to bite neing water in buckets, for 
no other reason than because we get more Wa- 


ter, and obtain it vastly che iper by the former 


than by the latter plan. We prefer procuring | 
food bya perfect rather than an imperfect sys-| 
tem of agriculture, and clothing, by perfect, ra-| 


ther than imperfect machinery, because we get 


' distances to which 


been carried, 


would have 


it must have 
W 
nine millions of pounds 
would have employed, atthe wages 
shillings per day, more than one-half of 
present inhabitants of London, eight hun- 
dred thousand people, that is, about four times 
the number of able bodied men a 
tained in the 


the 
about 


cost 


ind 


ot two 


same supply of water 


sterling, 


1 ¢} 
the 


or 


ltogether con- 
metropolis. 
would have 


Such asupply there- 
been utterly out of the q 
‘lo have supplied one gallon instead of 
two hundred gallons to each house, at the same 
rate of wages, would have required the labour 
of twelve It-is evident, that 
even this number could not have been employ- 
ed in such an office 


fore ues 


tion. 


thousand men. 


had there been 
London with water but 


- because, 
no means of supp lying 


the 


means of human hands, London could 


not 
have increased to one-twentieth of its present 
size ; there would not have been one-twenti- 


eth part of the population to have been supplhi 


ed, and thgrefore six hundred water carriers 
would have been an ample proportion to this 
me ul trol ty 

| ypu Aticel. 

There is now, certainly, no labour to be 
performed by water carriers But suppose 
that five hundre d years avo, whe n ther were 
a small number of pe rsons W ho wraine d thew 
living by such drudeery, they had determmed, 
with as much justice and reason as the pre- 
sent breakers of machine ry, to prevent the 


bringing af water by pipes into London. Sup- 
pose also that thev had succeeded, and that uy 
to the present day we had no pipes, or other 
mechanical aids for the supplying the water. 


It is quite evident that if this misfortune had 
happened—if the welfare ofthe many had been 
retarded by the ignorance of the fe w—London, 


1 


as we have already shown, would not have had 


a twentieth part of its present population, and 


|more food and cheaper, and more clothing and} the population of every other town depending, 





as population does, upon the increase of profit- | 
able jabour, could never have gone forward. | 
How then would the case have stood as to the| 
amount of labour engaged in the supply of| 
water A few hundred, at the utmost a few 
eee carriers of water, would have been 
employed throughout the kingdom ; while the 
smelters and founders of iron, of which wa- 
ter pipes made, the labourers who lay! 
down these pipes, the tounders of lead who 
make the service pipes, and the plumbers who 
apply them ; the carriers, whether by water or 
land, who are engaged in bringing them to 
the towns, the manufacturers of the engines 
which raise the water, the builders of the hou- 
sea in which the engines stand,—these and ma- 
ny other labourers and mechanics, who directly 
and indirectly contribute to the same public 
ad could never have been called 
employment. ‘To have continued to 
power of the water carriers, would have ren- 
dered the commodity two hundred times dear- 
er tae it is supplied by mechanical power. 


are 


vantaye, into 


use the 


by 
meebanical power, supplies employment to an 
infinitely greater number of persons, than could 
have been required by a perseverance 
rude and wasteful system 
former ages of 


‘ The present cheapness of produc tion. 


in the 
which belonged to 


ignorance and wretchednes.”’ 


om = 


go 
ANIMAL AND VEGETARLE LIFE 
REGIONS. 


IN THE POLAR 


(Continued from page 387 

‘ There is a considerable variety of whales. 
The balena physalis, (balenoptera gibbar ot 
La Cepede,) called by the sailors razor-back, 
considerably larger than the mysticetus ; 
and though his circumference be smaller, he 
is on the whole a still longer and more power- 
ful animal. He is also swifter, swimming at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour; and Scores- 
by has seen him, when struck with a harpoon, 
run off 480 fathoms of line in a minute. An 
individual of this species, found dead in Da- 
vis’s Straits, measured 105 feet in length; he 
is, however, a dangerous species to attack, as, 
by the extreme rapidity of his motion, he often 
breaks the line, or obliges the sailors to cut it 
in order to escape destruction. Martens men- 
tions a whale of this kind, which dragged 
boat with its crew among loose ice, where 
they all perished. As this fish contains only 
ten or twelve tons of oil, of an inferfor quality, 
the whalers generally shun his encounter, un- 
less when they.are disposed for a daring ad- 
venture, or mistake him, as they frequently do, |: 
for a mysticetus. Besides the two pectoral 
fins, he has a horny protuberance or fin at the 
extremity of the back, which part of the body, 
instead of being round in the mysticetus, 
rises into a narrow ridge. The baleana mus- 
culus, or broad-nosed whale, the balena ros- 
trata, or beaked whale, and the balena boops, 
or finner, may be considered as razor-backs 
on a smaller sale, with certain specific dis- 
tinctions. It is usually those smaller whales! 
that frequent the coasts of Norway and Shet-| 
land, and sometimes make their appearance | 
in the British firths ; but neither they nor the! 
physalis ever attract the attention of an ex- 
perienced fisher, 


is 


as 


‘is the main object of pursuit in the i 
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‘** The only species, besides the mysticetus, {ject in a curved line from the upper jaw, and 
which is the object of regular whaling opera-|are nearly two feet in length. ‘They are of a 
tions, is the cachalot (physeter microps) or sper- | beautiful ‘white bone, almost equal to ivory, 
maceti whale. ‘This variety occurs occasion- jand much used in the fabrication of artificial 
ally in the northern seas, especially on the|teeth. The front face, when seen ata little 
American coast, but abounds chiefly in the | distance, bears a striking resemblance to the 
waters bordering on the antarctic zone, and | human ; ; and its appearance is suspected to 
have sometimes given rise to the fanciful re- 

cachalot, according to the de-|ports of mermaids seen in the northern seas. 
De Reste and others, is dis-|Like all the cetaceous tribes, to which the 
tinguished by a long row of teeth on the lower | walrus is allied, he is disposed to be peaceful 
and none on the upper jaw; the back has ajand harmless. Captain Parry describes the 
peculiar form, with a small bunch behind; the|supine security with which a number of them 
tail is of extraordinary breadth. ‘lhe cacha-|lay on the ice, piled over each other, without 
lot appears in large herds, while the mystice- | discomposing themselves at the approach of a 
tus, called by our fishers the right whale, is party armed for their destruction. But they 
found usually single. These bands very often | were doubtless not aware of the deadly wea- 
amount to two hundred, which are said to be pons with which man is armed, while his 
inostly female, under the guidance usually of | physical aspect displays nothing with which 
male of very large dimensions. ‘T’o attack | they might not deem themselves fully qualified 
them is a formidable undertaking ; but suc-|to cope. In § Spitzberge n, where they have 
cess is very advantageous, since ten or twelve|been long the object of chase to the Russian 
sometimes fall in one encounter. The perils| hunters, they are reported to keep very strict 
and adventures of this fishery are described as| watch ; it being said that one stands guard 
almost exceeding belief. ‘The quantity of oil| while the others sleep. Even when sensible 
much smaller than in the mysticetus, not|of danger, they are not forward to face it, but 
three tons; but, from its! jrather shun the attacks by rushing beneath the 
being mixed with the substance called sper- | ice, When those behind, with their tusks, urge 
maceti, is far superior in value. The latter| forward their companions. Yet when at length 
kind of oi], while warm, is fluid; but on | compelle -d to combat, they give battle with the ut 
being poured into hot water, it congeals into | most coolness and courage; they then stand firm 
large flakes. ''his whale yields also the pe-|by eachother, rush in one united body against the 
culiar aromatic substance called ambergris. | boats, and, striking with their tusks, endeavour 

* Another called the narwal, about |to everset them. When repulsed too, they 
sixteen feet long and eight in circumference, \repeatedly rally, and yield finally only to the 
appears to differ Jittle from a small whale, on-\Gre-crme of Europeans, or to the stratagems 
cept in a tusk projecting from his upper jaw,!of the Esquimaux. Maternal tenderness, and 
three to ten feet in length, which, suggesting |the determination with which the female de- 
to the sailors the idea of a horn, has procu-}fends her young, are equally conspicuous in 
red for him the appellation of the sea-unicorn. |them as in members of the whale species. 
He is swift, yet taken without much diffi-| “The seal, an animal well known to all the 
culty, and yields two or three tons of very |shores of Europe, need not be particularly de- 
fine oil. ‘The dolphin, another cetaceous an-|scribed. The arctic snecies are distinguished 
imal of poetic fame, occasionally occurs ; and by their very great numbers, and by the vari- 
the grampus appears often in numerous herds, ous, or rather universal purposes to which 
guided by some of size. The beluga, they are applied by the Esquimaux. ‘They 
furnish food for his table, oil for his lamp, 
‘clothing for his person ; even their bones and 
skin supply materials for his light portable 
‘boats and his summer tents. 
| Before quitting the polar seas, we must 
notice another inhabitant, whose migrations 
irender it familiar to all the coasts of Europe. 
These waters, as already observed, apparently 
so chill and ungenial, contain not only an 
ample store of animal life, but a vast super- 
‘abundance, with which they supply all the 
lseas of the temperate climates. From them 
‘in particular, if we may believe the Dutch 
creature, 12 to 15 feet in length, and from 8 | writers, are derived the extensive and valuable 
to 10 in circumference ; the head small, the|tribes of the herring. Their immense bands 
limbs short, of an intermediate character be-|break up from their frozen depths about Ja- 
tween fins and legs. As a defence against the|nuary, and in March appear on the coasts of 
extreme cold, these animals not only have | Iceland. Their column at this time, confined 
skins an inch thick, covered with close hair,|/between Greenland and the North cape, 1s 
but enjoy like the other cetacea a coating |of comparatively small breadth, but so dense 
of oily fat, with which their bodies are com. |that the water is darkened by them; any 
pletely enveloped. Thus cased, they lic|wooden vessel let down brings up several : 
|Stretched on the ice in the depth of winter, ithey may even be taken by the stroke of a lance. 
without suffering any inconvenience. The|They follow certain of their number larger 
most remarkable feature of the walrus. how-|than the rest, called kings. ‘These kings are 
ever, Consists in two teeth or tusks, which pro-|held in much respect by the Dutch, who stu- 


The 


of 


fishery. 
scription 


a 


Is 


usually exceeding 


is 


species, 


is 


larger 


or white whale, is also a sinall species, dis- | 
tinguished chiefly by its colour. 

«“ All the shores and borders of the arctic 
zone are crowded with huge amphibious races, 
which appear to form an intermediate link be- 
tween whales and quadrupeds, the mammalia 


of the sea and those of the land. Among 
these is to be distinguished the morse or wal- 
rus, (frichecus rosmarus,) which bears such a 
reseinblance to our domestic quadrupe ds, that 
sailors, according to their various impres- | 
have siven it the title of sea-horse or| 


lt a large, shapeless, unwieldy 


sions, 


sea-cow. 1s 
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diously spare their majesties, and even pee For “The Friend.” | ip their own names, or as if they were raised 
them when found in the net, lest, deprived o THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN. by the franchises of Christianity to such an 
this royal guidance, the nation should not find} John Locke, whilst engaged in writing his|equality with the men, that where know- 
the way to their accustomed haunts. After] notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, was at a|ledge, or presumption of their own abili- 
emerging from the Greenland sea, the great| meeting where Rebecca Collier and Racheljties, emboldened them to it, they might 
army divides into two wings, of which the} Bracken were engaged in religious service ;|take upon them to be teachers and instruc- 
right and largest bears down directly upon} after hearing them he became convinced of|tors of the congregation, or at least might 
Scotland ; at the north-eastern extremity of} their commission to publish the gospel, and|enter into questionings and debates there. 
which it forms that immense field, in which! thereupon altered his notes on the 11th ch. | ‘This would have too great an air of standing 
the Dutch for so many years carried on their| of 1st Cor. in favour of women’s preaching.| Upon even ground with the men, and would 
great national fishery. ‘They are now rivalled) Apprehending that it may be instructive ond 


\ not have well comported with the subordina- 
by the boatmen of Wick and Thurso. A detach-| interesting to many, even amongst ourselves,| tion of the sex. But yet this subordination, 
ment smaller in number, but some of which| 


to know the reasons which this learned manj| which God, for order's sake, had instituted in 
attain to superior excellence, fills the western) assigns for a practice peculiar to the Society|the world, hindered not, but that by the su- 


bays of Scotland, and, passing along lreland,| of Friends, his observations are transcribed| pernatural gifts of the spirit, he might make 
reaches the neighbouring coast of France.! for “The Friend.” W. 
Meantime the left or smaller wing, after| 

ranging the Norwegian shore, has entered the} “ This about women seeming as difficult a lhe did of the men. But yet when they thus 
Baltic. In July, all these advancing legions, passage as most in St. Paul's epistles, | crave/either prayed, or prophesied, by the motion 
halt, and by an unknown impulse begin to|leave to premise some few considerations,|and impulse of the Holy Ghost. care was ta- 
retrace their course towards their northern! which I hope may conduce to the clearing of | ken that, whilst they were obeying God, who 
home. De Reste considers it certain, that) !t- | was pleased by his spirit to set them a speak- 
herrings, in returning, have a general point | “Ist. Itisto be observed that it is the custom of} ing, the subjection of their sex should not be 
of rendezvous not yet discovered : but it} women who appeared it public to be vailed, forgotten, but owned and preserved by their 
should seem that only the actual discovery of|V¥. 15. 16. The 





use of the weaker sex, to any extraordinary 
|function whenever he thought fit, as weil as 


Therefore it could be no question) being covered 


Christian relheion was 


I. 
this rendezvous can ascertain its existence.|at all, whether they ought to be vailed when} 

However, about the end of September they | they assisted at prayers and praises in the 
reach their residence beneath the ices of the| public assemblies ; or if that were the thing} 
pole, where they remain three months; alljintended by the aposile, it had been much | 
the rest of the year being spent in wandering | easier, shorter, and plainer for him to have 
over the face of the ocean. }said, that women should be covered in the 

‘Although the object of Providence in| assemblies. 

leading the herring this immense annual round « 2d. It is plain that this covering the head in 
is doubtless that of furnishing food to nume-| Women, is restrained to some particular ac- 
rous animals, and especially to man, yet the| tions which they performed in the assembly, | 
immediate impulse by which they are urged to| expressed by the words praying, prophesying, 
so extensive and regular a movement has been! V. 4. 5. which, whatever they signify, must 
the subject of much controversy. Anderson|bave the same meaning, applied to the wo-| 
supposes that they fly before the numerous|men in the Sth verse, that they have when 
large fishes which fill the Arctic seas, and by| applied to the men in the 4th verse, &e. 
which they are pursued and devoured, and| The next thing to be considered is, what is 
that they form themselves into close bands here to be understood by praying and _ pro-| 
with a view to self-defence. But the regular|phesying. And that seems to me, the per-| 
course which they follow, year after year, and | forming some public action in the assembly, | 
their constant return ata fixed period, sug-| by some one person, which was for that time | 
gests nothing of that tumultuous flight which} peculiar to that person, and whilse it lasted 
such a panic would have prompted. It seems} the rest of the assembly silently assisted, &c.| 
more probable, that they are led by those in-| As to prophesying, the apostle in express | 
stincts which guide fishes to deposit their| words tells us, ch. xiv. 3 & 12, that it was) 
spawn in places remote and dissimilar to their; speaking in the assembly. ‘The same ts evi-| 
usual abode. The female herring, when ta ident as to praying, that the apostle means by| 
ken on the coasts of Britain, is found com-} it publicly, with an audible voice in the con-! 
monly to contain a roe, and as this roe com-| gregation, ch. xiv. 19. 
prises the embryo of ten thousand future her-| “ Prophesying, as St. Paul tells us, ch. xiv. 3,| 
rings, such a prodigious fecundity easily re-| Was speaking unto others to edification, ex-| 
pairs all the havock committed upon the) hortation and comfort. There be two places| 
species, not only by its brethren of the deep, | Wherein the apostle forbids women to speak! 
but also by the ingenuity of man constantly) in the church, Ist Cor. xiv. 34, 55, and Tim. 





exerted for its capture and destruction.” | Iie 11,12. He that shall attentively read and) 
(To be continued.) }compare them together may observe, that the 
—— jsilence enjoined the women, is for a mark 


of their subjection to the men: and _ there- 
fore what in the one is expressed by keeping 
silence and not speaking, 


Not those to whom the cup of joy is given, 

Alone are blest,—alone the care of Heaven; 

Those happier oft in its unerring eye, 

Whom pride disdainful views, and passes by! 

To whom assign’d the nobler task belongs 

Of virtue strugg’ling through surrounding wrongs ! 
Old Magazine. 


| 

| but being under 

| obedience, in the other is called, being in si-! 

‘lence with all subjection, not teaching, por 

}usurping authority over the man. The wo- 

'men in the churches were not to assume the! 
' 

A professor of Christianity and a follower of Christ, a. of doctor, nd speak there a 
may be very different characters. Even as many are teacher: this carried with it the appearance 
called nobles, who have nothing of nobility about of superiority, and was forbidden. But yet,; 
them but the title —Dillwyn, though they were not to speak in the church | 


ision from God, she wes vet to continue 


jnot to give offence bv anv appearance or 


suspicion that it took away the subordination 
of women, and set them at liberty from their 
natural subjection to the man, and therefore 
we see that in both aim was 
to maintain and secure the confessed superi- 
ority and dominion of the man, and not permit 
it to be invaded so 
Hence the 


these cases the 


much as in appearance, 


arguments in the one case for 
covering, and in the other for silence, are all 
drawn from the natural superiority of the 
man and the subjection of the woman. In 


the one the woman without an extraordinary 
call was to keep silence as a mark of ber 
subjection. 


In the other, where she was to 


ispeak by an extraordinary call and commis- 


the 
profession of her subjection by keeping her- 
self covered. Here by the way it is to be ob- 
served, that there was extraordinary praying 


to God by the impulse of the Spirit, as well 


}as speaking unto men for their edification, 


exhortation and comfort. 
Romans vill. 


See ch. xiv. 15. 


- 


6. Jude 20. 

It will be a suitable oceasion to introduce a 
communication from another correspondent, 
connected with the same event, which we have 


|had for some time on file, and in reference to 
| both, may observe, that, although it is certain- 


ly interesting to find that so capacious, pro- 
found, and investigating a mind that of 
Locke, agreed with us on the subject of wo- 
men’s preaching, we rest not our opinion, in 
this matter, upon any such contingency ; 


as 


\ not 
doubting, that it is fully sustained by various 
passages, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, strengthened also by the experience 
long enjoyed by our religious Society, of the 
rich blessing derived to the church through 
that medium. On the other hand, it has 
often been with us a source of wonder, that 
other Christian denominations do so strenu- 
ously stand opposed to this view of the sub- 
ject, and of regret, that by that means they 
should shut themselves out from much good, 
which otherwise they might receive. —Ed. 
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————— ERE —————————— - — en teneea 


om . one . i 
l'o the Editor of “The Friend, SOUND, SCRIPTURAL VIEWS OF EARLY FRIENDS | 
The following copy of a letter of John|  wyrrn respect TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, DE- 
| 
Locke, will prox bably be acce pli ible to the} DUCED FROM THEIR PUBLIC PREACHING. 


readers of “The Friend:’’ it has long been} 


Continued from page 201 

known as a curlosity in the possession of some | Extracts froma Sermon sais hed by William Penn, | 
members of our Society in England. 1 think upon occasion of the death of Rebecca Travers, an| 
few persons would de disposed to doubt its aged servant of Ged, June 19, 168%. 

authenticity on the bare perusal of the letter,) « That you may not be shaken with every 
who are at all acquainted with the style of| wind of doctrine, know that the foundation of] 
correspondence of that eminent literary cha-| God standeth sure, that is, his Word that was 
racter: I believe it is not given by Lord King.) in the beginning with God, that Word that was 
in his recent publication of Loc ke’s memoirs; God. In this eternal Word, which God 
but I have no doubt Lord King himself would,| know your dwelling and habitation, and wait 
without any other authority than the style and| upon God in it. It was David's buckler, his| 
tenor of the letter, pronounce it to be genu-| shield and strong tower; it was his rock, 
ine ; the lively turn given to the correct and| Ged set his feet upon a rock, that is higher 
religious sentiments expressed in thus treating | than man’s power, and all man’s wisdom and 


with his well-esteemed female Irie sits 1 think 
at once indicates the style of Jolin Locke. 


in this 

essed are they that walk by 
to the Lord and diein the Lord, 
: for ever withthe Lord. They are 


lin this the righteous begin ; 
jthey travel on. Bl 
| faith ; that live 


land shall be 


strength. 


Copy of a Letter from John Locke, to two Women 


‘7, 7 blessed that wait upon the Lord for a sense of} 
Friends, (Rebecca Collier and her companion Ra- : il th ; ¢ 
: ae se ihe sa a — ’ 
chel Bracken,) with a paper of Sweetmeats to each. this > the y are above all the changes of time} 
; . : and mortality. 
Gray's Inn, London, Nov. 21st, 1699. ei ag 1: 
i : “It is this that was a reviving cordial to} 
My Sweet Friends, a , “oth 
A a our deceased friend, who received the truth 
ape swe e ~ 1 at- , 
tend ce ee ry the bearer to at-| in earty days, the di iysof the dawning of “God’s 
end your journey, comes to testily t sweet- 4 re. | 
" 1 j ' ” . i ae veces! power in th s land, and in this city ; the re- 
2S yum n your society. adm - 
aaee “ = Se Ch ar 2 temMire HO’ membrance of it was sweet to her soul. Let 
‘onve ; , ni } S ¢ ¢ ~t j . ‘ | 
T n ise ei iat ol risth in I ‘eg yn ina us remember the love of God, and the power 
ar » DONdage like i pride and pre- * . 
; ales [ ar ov that of prid es I and glory of the name of the everlasting God, 
udice, IOW see that acquaintance y sight ! s ! | 
J a a ata sitet Me, ‘ that shined then, that we may be encouraged 
Ci ( reac ie ig 104 it, vl Cc | . 
unnot reach the height oF enjoyme! Which | 4, keep together as a peculiar people, to the! 
acquaintance by knowledge arrives unto 


of Him that hath ealled us out 
ness into his marvellous light ; 
all may be 


praise of dark- | 
misguide : 


Outward hearing 
nal knowledge 
thing of what w 


as we 


but inter- 
have 
hereafte 


us, 
——We 


may 
cannot err 
e shall have 
are known; and of 


some- clorified for ever—that w 
r to know, 


with 


to the honour of his blessed name—that Christ's 
this, We, OUr kingdom may 


: be set up among us—and that 
other friends, were even at the first view ™U-| God's great name, and power, and majesty | 
tual partakers ——and the ere there - of this may be exalte d, and all {le sh abased be fore him. 
in the life, the less we need enquire of what) «We are travellers here in this vale of tears. 
nation, 


country, party, or persuasion out 





“2 : in this earthly pilgrimave into the land of rest, 
friends are :—for ovr own knowl dge IS MOFe| the heave as Chamee in. Let us follow our bless- 
sure than another's is to us,—this we know ed Joshua that is leading us into the land of 
when we have believed. wenieinn « sad ha ait ctvate dere Gas thne 
Now the God of all grace grant that you) and they shall stand in that lot at the last day. 
may hold fast that rare grace of love and cha- O! bl an d are they that are waiting for their 
rity—that unbiassed and unbounded love, lot and portion in th heavenly onianadane to 
which, if it decay not, will spring up mightily, which A Beal an had his eye—that city. th 
as the waters of the sanctuary higher and) Ney Jerusalem, the mother of us all—and 
higher, tll you, with the universal church, that house not made with heii: eternal ia the 
swim together in the ocean of divine love.—| peayens. whose builder and alin +3 God. 
Women, indeed, had the honour of first This Word which 1 have been speaking 
publishing the resurrection of the God of love, of, is that by which we are humbled and bow- 
_ not again the resurrection of the spirit ed before the Lord, | instructed in judg 
of love —and let all the disciples of Christ) ment and righteousn ‘To this Word, which 
rejoice therein, -as doth your parca r is God, | commit and commend you and all 
Joun Locke. e flock cf God ; that vou may be preserved 
This letter was sent to above named to the end of your days—that you may then 
I’riends, after a meeting in idon Locke! lay down vour heads in peace—that vour tes- 
was at the meeting himself, and took particu-|timony may not end before your lives end— 
lar notice of them ;—and it was said that King that the Lord may be with - to shi Iter and 
William the 3d was there incognito. overshadow us in the midst of all our trials and 


exercises, Wiil we arei 


owing Christ in pa- 


se tience, humility, and self denial, and bearing 
Niveeiness of femper.— It embellishes ev ry a m- | fi : 
plishment ; it smooths the little roughnesses and er OF, RO Cross, NO Crown. P 
perities of iife. It assists the judgment by keeping ‘That which is pleasing to God is walking 
the passions temperate. It re nders beauty m« » than DY faith. V hat is this faith ? A pure resolu- 
lovely, and gives to the most ordinary set of features tion of living to God, in a holy dependence on 
a charm which is in vain to be sought for in meie 


him, and a committing of ourselves entirely to 
him, that so we may know and enjoy the puri- 
fying virtue of his word, that we may not of- 


beauty. In solitude it cheers and comforts, 
ety it instructs, delights, and conciliates. 
Old Magazine. 


in soci- 





»|power in his favour and divine presence, 


that God over} 
e may live} 


|are they that come to self abhorrence, 


fend God ; for without faith, saith the apostle, 
|it is impossible to please him. By what means, 
saith the royal psalmist, shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By taking heed thereunto, 
according to thy Word. ‘This is the blessed 
Word that hath been a root of life in all ages. 
Let us abide in this Word to the end of our 
days, and we shall then be blessed with that 
life which shall never end; but shall remain 
|when time shall be no more. 

The Lord preserve you his 


by mighty 


that 
you may live to his glory and praise, and die 
in peace, and be gathered into that blessed and 
heavenly assembly and church of the first-born, 
who are written in heaven; and to God the 
judge of all, and the spirits of just men made 
|perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new 
| covenant, and the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel ;— 
Ithat you may eternally magnify and celebrate 
the praises of the eternal God ; 
iglory for ever. Amen.’ 





to whem be 


| Extracts from a Sermon preached by Richar 


at St. Martin’s Le Grand, Feb. 16, 169: . 

| “O! my friends, that every one of you may 
|be solid and weighty, that in your minds you 
may feel the operation of that power, and the 
inward work of truth that is begun in the soul, 
as the foundation of eternal happiness that is 
laid; that we may know the instruction, and 
feel the power of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
heavenly gospel, in which he is carrying on the 
work of our salvation ; that we may have an 
eye unto Jesus and our expectations from him, 
and be waiting truly upon him for experience 
to come to know him that 
beginner 


As hby 


is the author and 
of the work of faith in our souls, and 
lays the foundation of eternal felicity. These 
are such as walk on gradually, and persevere 
to the end: they look unto Jesus the author 
and finisher of their faith, the great searcher 
of their hearts, and manifester of the thoughts 
and intents thereof. ‘They come to know him 
in his offices, as he discovers and makes known 
to man, and showeth unto him what it ts that 
doth obstruct and prevent of 
The y that come to be sensible of this, 
know an inward exercise soul, 
and are brought to a spiritual exercise that 
hath a profitable tendency ; so that now they 
discover those things that are ple asing to the 
sight of their thin that 
please the carnal desire, and bring r¢ proof un- 
to the 


his enjoyment 
peace. 


come to of 


minds, not those 


soul. 


‘* Here is the proper effect of faith, when 
there 1s impressed upon the soul a sense of 
sin, and of works of unrighteousness ; and here 
is a foundation laid for true repentance towards 


God, and faith in our Jesus Christ 


Lord for 
‘Him hath God exalted with 


his own right hand, 


saith the apostle : 


d a Savi- 
our,to give repentance and remission of sins.’ 
He gives repentance to those that come to feel 


to be a Prince an 


their need of a physician to heal them. He 
makes such a discovery to their souls—such a 
sense he gives of their sin and transgression, 
as makes it appear exceeding sinful. These 


are such as come to reflect upon themselves, 
and see their woful state. ‘This will lay low 
their minds, and bow down their spirits. ‘These 


and to 
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have a travail in their spirits; and they come ‘Tlow is he a new creature’? He is the shall be sensible of the visitation of the Lord, 
down into a lowly state, according to what the workmanship of God, created in Christ Jesus. giving spiritual life unto the soul. ‘I hus the 
prophet Jeremiah speaks, Lam. ii, 29: ‘He! O the work of the new creation! how precious psalmist experienced, and declared, ‘ all my 
sitteth alone and keepeth silence ; he putteth|is it to be witnessed! All things are of God, tresh springs are in th a” 


his mouth in the dust, if so be there may be| who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Po be 

hope. Wherefore doth a living man complain, | Christ, and hath given to us the ministry ol rhe Friend 

a man for the punishment of his sins ? It is of | reconciliation. And saith the apostle to the On a recent visit to Friends’ Library, | 
the Lord’s mercies that weare not consumed ;| Ephesians, Eph. ii. 14: ‘Por leis our peace, was gratified to find that the usefulness of this 


( 
because his compassions fail not.’ ”’ having made both one ; and hath broken down institution has become so widely extended. 


: : the wall of partition between us. having abo- The well-filled shelves, the apparently cautious 
«“ The work of repentance stands in this, not , S , pparen tN 


only in denying all ungodliness, but in abstain- 
ing from all appearance of evil. ‘Therefore 
stand upon thy guard against thine enemy, that 
he may not prevail against thee by his assaults 
If sinners entice thee, consent not to them ; 
go not in the way ofevil men ; turn aside from 
it and pass away. Learn self-denial, which 
our Lord Jesus Christ doth declare to be of 
necessity: Except aman deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me, he cannot be} 
my disciple. 


lished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of selection of works in different departments of 
commandiments contained in ordinances, for to! literature, the throng of applicants, and the 
make in himself of twain one new man; so class of books chosen by many of them, were 
making peace.’ Here is peace upon a sure to me sources of unmingled satisfaction. I 
foundation, upon a certain bottom. This is could not but consider them as evidences, that 
the peace that Christ leaves as a legacy to his: many of the younger members of the Society 
disciples : ‘Peace | leave with you, my peace have learned justly to estimate the value of 
i give unto you; not as the world giveth, give knowledge and its enjoyments ; and that pa- 
| unto you.’ rents are beginning to appreciate the influence 

“What is the difference? The world’s’ of literary pursuits, in producing that eleva- 
peace is uncertain, and attended with pain and! tion of character, which is incompatible with 
‘trouble; but the peace of Christ maintains low or vicious mdulgences. 

‘Thou mayest appear to take up a cross) itself, in those souls that are gathered into the 
and deny thyself; but there must be a daily) sense of his power, and under his banner.) works which ap pear to be so attractive to the 
cross, a denying thyself continually, not giving | Saith the prophet, Isa. ix. 6: ‘For unto us a) more you ithful applicants, I was led to reflect 
way to our carnal wills, to our own carnal) child is born: unto us a son is given: and the upon the creat exertions which are now mak- 
minds : for to be carnally minded is death ; and| government shall be upon his shoulder ; 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace. name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor,| tion of books to every grade of intellect and 

« Here is a work that produceth,profitable | the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the| improvement, and the vast amount of learning 
fruit, that will not bring reproach, afd shame,! Prince of Peace ; of the increase of his govern- 
and confusion upon us: the work of the spi-| ment there shall be no end.’ And 
rit of the Lord hath not that tendency ; but prophet, Jeremi ih xxinl.5. 6: ‘Behold, the d ivVs|}ages may have possess¢ d more profound scho- 
will bring the soul to possess virtue, to inherit}come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto lars, and produced discoveries even more bril- 
glory: righteousness exalts a nation, but sin! David 
is the reproach of any people. Sin brings a 


On looking cursorily over some of the new 


andhis' ing to difluse useful information, the adapta- 


and talent which 1s employed in the great 
saith the! work of making knowledge universal. Other 


a righteous branch, and a king shall) liant thanour own, but surely the proper uses of 


reign and prosper, and execute judgment and) learning were never so well understood 


, nor 
man to shame and confusion of face, because} justice in the 


earth. In his days Judah shall| has it ever been more advantageously applied. 
there is a sense comes upon a man, that ‘God be saved, and Israel dwell safely : and this 
will bring every werk into judgment, with every | his name whereby he shall be called, the Lord! around us, without being convinced that this 
secret thing, whe the r it be good, or whe the ‘Four right ousn¢ ss.” is no time for supinent ss, He who supposes 
it be evil.’ Ecele s. xii. 14. We must all ap- “ Friends, it is the desire of my s sul that| himself to have been stationary, will soon be 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ, saith) yoy may come to 
the apostle, that every one may receive the re- hereofto your souls ; that you may know Christ) graded; and no diligence will enable him to 
ward of the deeds done in his body, according | Jesus to be 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or) take 


is| It is impossible to observe what is going on 


know the neg roe astonished to find how much he has retro- 


your Lord, and submit to him, and regain his place, who neglects to improve 
his yoke upon you; f for they that come to the opportunities which are now offered to 
bad. Christ must know what itisto be under his’ h'm. l‘or the members of the Society of 

“Be faithful, my friends! to what God| dominion ; for he is a king that shall reign and Friends, this view of the progress of know- 
makes known; and give up in obedience to) prosper, and execute judgment: ‘The Lord ts ledge seems to me to possess much interest 


the works of righteousness, and live to the} our judge, the Lord is our law,iver, the Lord During many years, our Society, whatever 


glory of God, and in obedience to the truth. |is our king, and he will save us. Therefore, my may have beempthe misrepresentations of its 
This tendeth to establish the soul in a divine| friends, be every one of you resigned in your enemies, was in advance. of its cont mpora- 
hope and confidence, which made Solomon to| minds and spirits, and live ina dependence ries iw all that truly indicates the progress of 
say, ‘ the righteous is as bold as a lion.” Why) upon him, that you may feel his power over- civilization. Many of its doctrines and prac- 
so? Because the Lord is his strength: He}shadowing you from day to day ; then you will tices which sounded strangely in an age of 


| l 
is strong in the Lord, and in the power of his say, as it 1s in the Re vela itions, c hay ». XIX. 1 :| comparative darkness, are now acknowledged 
might. Friends! see to this, every one, in ‘Halle lujah! salvation, and glory, and honour, to be alone compatible with a bigh degree of 





your own particular, that you put off con-| and power unto the Lord our God ;’ the power! moral and intellectual culture. And shall it 
cerning your former conversation, the old man} of his Christ is revealed in us. be, that a pap upon whom the lieht of 
with his deeds, which are corrupt ; and put on “QO! friends that you may feel that you are moral as we ll as religious truth thus e irly 
the new man, which after God is created in| gathered under his power, into his pevilen dawned, will now neglect to cultivate those 
righteousness and true holiness : then you shall! that he may be a safe hiding place to you, and gifts which their fathers used for such noble 
find the happy eflects of this, the constraining | that you may e xpe rience and witness his power purposes ? 

effect and efficacy of the or of Christ, as the} from day to day; then your peace sh m1 be ; Among the means for the diffusion of know- 
apostle did, 2 Cor. v. 14: * The love of Christ|a river. O! that you may every one find this ledge, few are more important than well se- 
constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if|in your own particular, and not rest satisfied |iected libraries; and in a community such 
one died for all, then were all dead; and that|in outward forms, and in an outward profes- 


is ours, the number and variety of works 
He died for all, that they which live should] sion ; that you may feel the substance, fecl the| required, is very considerable. We must 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto| life and possession, and have heavenly trea-| provide not only for a great diversity of taste, 
Him who died for them and rose again.’ And| sure in your earthen vessels ; then will you be| but for every grade of intelligence and capa- 
therefore the apostle comes to declare of those, | witnesses of immortal life, that is brought to|city ; we must keep pace with the progress 
to this effect: ‘He that is in Christ, is a new} ilight by the gospel ;—-then you shall be of the| of knowledge ; we must not suffer curiosity 
creature : old things are passed away ; behold| number of those that have fought a good fight|to flag for want of objects ; and above all, we 


all things are become new.’ of faith, and laid hold on eternal life ; and you|must carefully select the very best works 
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within our reach upon all the subjects to 
which it is desirable to direct the attention of 
readers. That Friends’ library now contains} 
a very valuable collection of standard works} 
upon inany topics cf great interest, religious} 
and literary, will not be questioned ; but it| 
must be perceived that the number and varie-| 
ty of books are by no means equal to the} 
wants of the Society in this city. The oe 
is. and | have learned it with yreat regret,| 
that the funds at the disposal of the commit- 
tee, are totally inadequate to the object whic | 
every Friend ought to have much at heart—| 
the providing of a library for the use of ail) 
our members, worthy of the advanced state of} 
knowledge, and adapted to the wants and in-| 
telligence of this community. I am pe reua-| 
ded that we cannot easily overrate the imnport- | 
ance of this object. The doctrinal w ritings | 
of Friends are becoming scarce and difficult 
of new in literature and 
science are producing a multiplicity of new| 
works of great interest and utility, and an in-| 
creasing population demands increased 
provision to promote correct habits, and 
guard avainst more seductive temptations. 

A great attracts it | 
many young persons but too often! 
left to follow their tastes or} 
associations point little advice and| 
these the of} 
a good library might prove to be of incalcula-| 
ble importance, and to all it is our duty to of) 
But to rende | 
such a library useful to all classes of persons. | 
it should | and this leads me | 


access, researches 


commercial to 
, who are 
the course which 
out, with 


‘To many ol 


city 


less restraint. use 


fer this estimable privilege. 


be easy of access ; 


to remark the importance of baving ours more 


A single afternoon in the} 
‘from affording sufficient time 
er of the object in view. i 
nd that the would gladly | 
make arrangements to render it more accessi-| 
ble, were they not prevented by the difficulty 
to which I have already alluded. 
desu!tory observations, [ kn 
stitution Friends this 
might be made the means of more lasting be- 
nefit than this library, and 
none which has been less liberally endowed. 


A. 


frequently opened. 
week is very 
for the 


vuderst: conmunitiee 


To conclude| 
10w of no in-| 
city which 


these 
among MW) 


to our Society 
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LAYS OF THE SEASONS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Autumn. 


e, thou chil 


Aris d of nature, rise 
Arouse thy slumbering spirit now ! 
The au tumn sheaves are on the hi II, 
And solemn are the woods and st 
With clustering fruits on every bough. 
There's merry 
And hart 
And the vest-wain ¢ 
With its rustling load so pleasantly 


ill, 


laughter in the field, 


nless jest and frolic 1 


A 


last le 


roes by 


giad and clamorous harvest shout. 


Yo the 


busy gleaners in the field— 


whose work is never done, 


or, laughing, childish bands 


oe the ears 
x “neath the 


hands, 
autump sun. 


in Loeir litte 


s in the hamlets low, 

Busied among their orchard-trees, 
Where the pleasant apples are red in gold, 
Like token-fruits of those of old, |: 


In the gardens of the Hesperides. 


peasan 


on Fifth day the 
| Exizazeru Sykes. 


M. Smith, 


And boys are busy 


RIEND. 


in the woods, 


Gathering the ripe nuts, bright and brown ;— 
In shady lanes the children stray, 


Looking for blackberries through the day, 


Those berries of suck 


—Grey mists at morn brood o'er the earth, 


1 old renown! 


Shadowy as those on northern seas: 
The gossame ’s filmy work is done, 
Like a web byr moonlight fairies spun, 


And left to 


The sun bursts for th—the 


whiten in the 


breeze. 


distant hills 


Shine out, and splendid is the day— 
A sombre raGiance crowns each tree, 
A fading glory sulemnly 


} 


Hangs on each leaf i 


n its decay. 


Go to the silent autumn woods! 


There has gone forth 


a spirit stern ; 
Its wing has waved in triumph here, 
T he spring’s green tender leaf is sere, 

And withering hangs the summer fern. 


N ow to the mountains turn thine eye,— 
How shine the y through the burnished air! 


The little flucks, 
The shepherds’ 


like 


sheilin vs yvre y and | 


dritts of snow, 


iow, 


Thou seest them in their be auty there. 


— Oh! to he down in w 


ilds apart, 


Where man is seldom seen or heard: 


In still and ancient fore 
Mows not his s« ythe 

With the shy deer an 
Ss of 
h, t 
it 


To go in dreamin 
O’er a lone heat 
A solitude like a 
Where rises not 
The 
Oh! beautiful those 
Stretchu 
Wh the wild-bird, « 
Wheels round and | 
And timid creatures 
_F 


All summer flowers | 


sile 
anuutlo 
wide ¢ 


morucing 


wa 


re 


ar sails the thistle’s 


hat spreads 


ig jor miles to jure 


sUTS TIS pl 


ave } 


sts where 

Ga coving 

mood, 
| 

ea, 

r tree, 

SKY its t 


bird. 


stes of he ith, 


the 


De 


n pinion stron 


wander tree. 


hoary down; 


This is the appointed time for seed, 


From the forest-ouk to the 


A 
But go not to the 


time of gathering 


If thy unchastened spit 


No warning voice, nos 


1utumn hills, 
Stand not beneath the 


autum 
it brook 


tern rebuke, 


F or thy life’s ceaseless vanities ! 


Now lift thine eyes, wei 

And, lo 
Broad, nd lke 
Comes up the glorious 


red, a 


God’s creature, like 


Itis not as ou: 


ab 


a thing 


ik child of 


urhing sun, 


childhood deen.ed, 


‘The nightly moon, a silver shield, 


Borne 
in battle 


Along 
Oh :2 


on some 
trom the 


the blue 


igh magnificence 


Thus silent in thy po: 


Viewless warri 


yr’ 


5 


east lo west, 
ethereal field. 


ofeve! 


P 1 
np of light, 


' 
j 


vound . 


e, 


tround 


oO 


reson 


uutumn-moon, 


divine! 


A world self-balanced thou appearest, 
An ark of fire, which onward stcerest 


yiurious 


Thy upward 


sc 


ourse 


The peasant stands beside his door, 


‘To mark thee in thy 


The vilage matron, ne 


ght 


ith her 


ur 


tree, 


Sits in her si nple piety, 


Gazing nsilent won 


lermeuvt. 


arigi 


ascent 


r 


assed away— 


meanest weed, 
and decay. 


n trees, 


pride, 
+4 ' 
! behind yon branching pine, 


breast 


4? 


Tis well when aught can wake the heart 


To love, and faith wh 
°Tis well when the soul 
And the low whisper ¢ 


That breathes throug 


Married, at Friends’ m 


———- at thes 
Josian R. Reeve,to MariaS 
deceased. 


il be 


eting 
roth instant, Go 


same meeting on tl 
uITH, daughte 


ose 


Is not seared, 


heard 


h nature day 


in 


anc 


once W 


ie 


trust Is right, 


i 


3, ploughs not his share, 


ni 


Burlington, 


ght! 


N. Jd. 


Tayvor, to 


22d instant, 
eroft 


Richard 
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NIN TH ‘MON TH aA, A631. 


We have nied on our first page from a volume 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, the biography 
| of one of the most remarkable adventurers of the 
| most adventurous age in the annals of mankind. 
We do not remember to have secn elsewhere so 
striking and singular a narrative—such a combina- 
tion of all thatis desperate and romantic in daring,— 
wild and wonderful in adventure ;—a career more 
chequered by sudden changes of prosperity and ad- 
versity. Although the tenor of the sketch is adverse 
to the pacific character of our pages, we do not think 
the piece destitute of instruction. One cannot gain 
an adequate idea of the height to which the spirit of 
discovery and wild adventure, and the thirst for gold, 
had reached, in the age immediately following the 
discovery of America ‘and the Indies, without becom- 
ing acquainted with some of the extreme cases of 
this infatuation. The implicit faith in priests and 
saints, amidst the grossest immoralities and wicked- 
| ness of life ; the fierce and blind bigotry—the lawless 
| spirit—the desperate hardihood—the wonderful suc- 
cess of the European banditti, that spread themselves 
to the remotest corners of the earth; contrast singu- 
| larly with the simplicity, the helplessness, and barba- 
| rian arts of the rude nations they invaded. We stu- 
| dy this chapter in the annals of our species, in order 
to learn the hateful fruits of violence and superstition; 
| for the sake of the light it throws on the constitution 
lof the human mind and the depravity of human na- 
ture, and for the bold and beautiful relief in which it 
places the§pposite virtues of contented industry and 
| philanthropic benevolence; the arts of true civiliza- 
| tion and the blessings of a pure religion. 
os For “ The Friend.’ 
Philadelphia, 9th Mo, 28th, 1831. 
The School Association of Women Friends 
expect to open their Infant School early in the 
tenth month. The house they have taken 
\for the purpose is in a central situation, and 
has a pleasant play ground adjoining. <A 
suitable teacher has been obtained, and a 
careful Friend is also engaged as an assistant 
teacher, who will reside in the house, and will 
extend a motherly care over the children, both 
during the school hours, and in the interval 
between schools, to such as may bring their 
dinners. 
After what has already been published in 
‘The Friend,” it seems alinost unnecessary 
ito add, that is hoped parents will fur co- 
operate with the views of the Association, as 


su 


jto clothe the children they may send in a sim- 


ple attire. 
The terms, &c. may be known 

tion to either of the following 

are a committee of admission. 

CATHARINE W. Morris, No. 56, N. fourth-st. 

Sarau B.'THomson, 197, Mulberry-st. 

Many W. Davis, 248, N. Fifth-st. 

Mary Wuirat., & corner 


by appliea- 
i‘riends, who 


. Es of Race and 

Seventh-sts. 

EnizaneTu Evans, 154, 8. 

ReRECCA ALLEN, 180, $ 

Dresvorau Hower t, 148, 5 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

As this Yearly Meeting stands ad} vurned to its 
former time, and not to the time in which it was held 
the two last years, we have been requested to insert 
the following notice: 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Frien in unity 
with the ancient yearly meeting of Friends, will be 
held on the last Second day, the 3lst of the tenth 
month; the meeting of ministers and elders, the se- 
venth day preceding. 


Front 
» Second-s 
Ninth-st. 





